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A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

A leading object of our Society is, " to devise means for insuring 
universal and permanent peace ; " and whatever we may say about 
the incongruity of war with the gospel, and "its baleful influence on 
all the great interests of mankind," is designed to prepare the public 
mind for the permanent adoption of other expedients than the sword 
for the adjustment of international disputes. We think some portion 
of the community ripe for the discussion of this subject ; and we 
shall therefore give it a prominent place in the pages of our present 
volume. 

We would, however, remind our readers, that such a tribunal is 
only one of the means to be employed for the preservation of peace ; 
nor will nations resort to this or any other substitute for the sword, 
until roused by more impressive views of the guilt and evils of war 
than are now entertained by the mass of Christians themselves. 
Such views are in truth the mainsprings of this cause ; for, if there 
were a will, it would soon find a way, — a congress of nations, or 
some other expedient, — to prevent the effusion of blood. Correct 
public opinion, and war dies of course from sheer want of the popu- 
lar sustenance requisite for its support. We have been laboring 
chiefly to produce in the popular mind such a change as shall con- 
strain rulers to devise some method better than bayonets and bullets 
for the settlement of international difficulties ; and we rejoice that 
there is now a disposition, so general, and so fast increasing, to 
inquire into the possibility of superseding entirely the alleged neces- 
sity of war by a tribunal, call it what you please, that should, as a 
band of exalted pacificators, perform for the confederated nations of 
Christendom essentially the same office in this respect that our own 
Congress does to the States associated in our republic. 

This subject is one of vast extent ; and we have already an accu- 
mulation of materials, probably new to most of our readers, which 
we shall lay before them as fast as other claims upon our pages will 
permit, in illustration of the following points: 

1. The necessity of siwh a tribunal. It is needed for a great variety 
of purposes besides that of keeping the civilized world in peace ; 
and to regard this as its only use or aim would be as wide of the 
truth as it would be to consider legislatures and courts as designed 
merely to restrain citizens from fighting each other. There is at 
present no law of nations, only treatises on the subject which derive 
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all their authority from the reputation of their respective authors ; 
and we need a congress of nations to frame such a code, and a court 
of nations to carry its provisions into effect, and to adjudicate what- 
ever cases of international difficulty might he brought before them. 

2. The practicability of such a congress and court. This point, envi- 
roned with difficulties, and viewed by too many with absolute skep- 
ticism, or strong distrust, we shall discuss at some length ; and 
endeavor to prove, from the nature of the case, from past improve- 
ments in the science of government, and from the present condition, 
habits and tendencies of the civilized world, that the scheme in some 
form is entirely feasible. 

3. The influence of such a tribunal in gradually superseding war, and 
in leading the way to its entire and perpetual abolition. It may be the 
work of ages to accomplish "a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished;" but we shall maintain, as a point capable of being proved 
to the satisfaction of every candid, intelligent mind, that the estab- 
lishment of an international court would put an end to the whole 
system of national revenge, just as our civil courts have abolished 
the practice of private revenge prevalent for ages through the world, 
and claimed as a matter of unquestionable right and necessity. 

Collateral topics we shall occasionally discuss ; but these will be 
our main points. We shall aim to make the subject directly practical, 
and shall call upon the friends of peace, upon all that are desirous 
of averting the calamities of war from our own country, and from 
all Christendom, to unite in petitioning Congress to take hold of this 
matter in earnest. The work is already begun under auspices 
highly encouraging, not only in this country, but in England ; and 
we wish everyone of our readers to examine the subject with a view 
to speedy and energetic action. 

HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

Br T. C. UFHAM, OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

The proposition has been made by the friends of peace, that there 
should be a congress of nations, composed of delegates from all 
civilized states, and assembled for the purpose of promoting the 
great objects of national intercourse and peace. This proposition 
has met with considerable favor in the United States ; and there can 
be no question, that it is richly deserving of a careful and candid 
consideration. 

The idea of an international congress is not altogether new. Hen- 
ry IV of France conceived the project of forming a closer union of 
the European states, by means of such a body, which should have 
the authority to decide and settle all disputes arising among the 
members of it. At a later period, a French writer, by the name of 
Saiut Pierre, renewed the topic. "He was for ever (says Voltaire, 
who probably had but little sympathy with such a proposition) in- 
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sisting on the project of a perpetual peace, and of a sort of parlia- 
ment of Europe, which he called the European Diet." Although no 
permanent body of this kind has ever been formed, still it is worthy 
of notice, that the nations of Europe have frequently assembled to- 
gether by means of their diplomatic agents, under such circumstan- 
ces as to give to these assemblies the appearance and the name of 
congresses. The history of European congresses appears to begin 
with the diplomatic assemblies, held at the two towns of Munster 
and Osnabruck ; but which, by the agreement of the parties concern- 
ed, formed but one congress. This congress was first opened in 
December, 1644, and resulted in the treaty of Westphalia. From 
this period till 1713, there were no less than ten public conferences 
or congresses, held in different parts of Europe ; the Congress of the 
Pyrenees, the Congress of Breda, which terminated the war between 
Great Britain on the one side, and the Netherlands, Fiance, and 
Denmark on the other; the successive congresses of later periods at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, at Nimeguen, at Frankfort, at Ryswick, at Oliva, at 
Radzyn, Altona, and Carlowitz. 

The assemblies of this kind subsequently held, between the years 
of 1713 and 1814, were twenty-two in number; the objects and re- 
sults of some of which are noticed as follows in the concise account, 
drawn up in the Encyclopaedia Americana. — "(1.) The war of the 
Spanish succession was ended by the congress at Utrecht, to which 
France, England, the states-general, Savoy, the emperor, Portugal, 
Prussia, the pope, Venice, Genoa, the electorates of Mentz, Cologne, 
Treves, the Palatinate, Saxony, and Bavaria, together with Hanover 
and Lorraine, sent their plenipotentiaries in January, 1712, after 
France and Great Britain, in the preliminaries settled Oct. 8, 1711, 
had drawn the outlines of the peace, and had thus already decided, 
to a certain degree, the new relations which were to exist between 
the states. At Utrecht, also, French diplomacy succeeded in break- 
ing the union of the powers interested, by a regulation that each of 
the allies should give in his demands separately. The dissensions 
between them increased when they saw that the negotiations of 
Great Britain were, for the most part, carried on in secret, and im- 
mediately with the court of Versailles. The result was eight sepa- 
rate treaties of peace, which France, Spain, England, Holland, Sa- 
voy and Portugal made with each other, between 1713 and 1715, 
leaving Austria and the empire to themselves. (See Utrecht, Peace 
of!) Since that time, the British, from their naval and commercial 
power, have taken the lead among the principal states, and the in- 
terest of England has determined the fate of the European system 
of a balance ofpoioer, as it is called. (2.) The Congress of Baden, in 
June, 1714, was a mere act of form to change the peace concluded 
at Rastadt by Eugene and Villars, in the name of the emperor and 
of France, and which rested upon the peace of Utrecht, into a peace 
of the empire (drawn up in Latin). (3.) The congress at Antwerp 
was also a consequence of the peace of Utrecht. England there 
mediated between the emperor of Germany and the states-general, 
and concluded the barrier treaty of Nov. 15, 1715. (4.) The congress 
at Cambray, in 1722, was held to settle the disputes between the 
emperor, Spain, Savoy and Parma, with regard to the execution of 
the peace of Utrecht and the conditions of the quadruple alliance, 
England and France being mediators. But Philip V of Spain, offend- 
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ed by the rejection of his daughter, who had been betrothed to 
Louis XV (in April, 1725), recalled his minister from Cambray, and 
concluded a peace with Austria at Vienna, April 20, 1725, in which 
he became guarantee for the pragmatic sanction. The defensive 
alliance, soon after concluded between Austria and Spain, was fol- 
lowed by a counter-alliance between England, France, the United 
Provinces. Denmark, Sweden, Hesse-Cassel and Wolfenbuttel, form- 
ed at Herrnhausen. On the other hand, Russia, Prussia, and some 
German states, joined the alliance of Vienna. A general war ap- 
peared to be approaching, when Austria, by the temporary suspen- 
sion of the company of Ostend, and Spain, by the treaty with Eng- 
land at the Pardo, opened the way for a reconciliation. (5.) The con- 
gress at Soissons, in June, 1728, was convened to effect a similar 
settlement between Austria, France, England and Spain ; but the 
French minister, Cardinal Fleury, succeeded in dividing Spain and 
Austria, and France, Spain and England formed a treaty of amity 
and mutual defence, at Seville, in 1729 (to which Holland acceded), 
in order to give law to Austria. The congress at Soissons was thus 
dissolved, and injured Austria took up arms. But the guarantee of 
the pragmatic sanction, which England and Holland undertook, in- 
duced the emperor, Charles VI, in 1731, to accept the conditions of 
the treaty of Seville. (6.) The congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, in April, 
1748, in which Fiance, Austria, England, Spain, Sardinia, Holland, 
Modena and Genoa took part, terminated the war of the Austrian 
succession by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 18, 1748. (7.) The 
seven years' war between England and France was ended without 
a congress; but Austria, Saxony and Prussia concluded a peace at 
the Congress of Hubertsburg, Feb. 15, 1763, the session having 
lasted from Dec, 1762. (8.) The congress at Teschen, in March, 
1779, decided the dispute with regard to the Bavarian succession, by 
the mediation of France and Russia, between the contending pow- 
ers, Austria and Prussia. The elector palatine, the elector of Saxo- 
ny, and the duke of Deux-Ponts, sent their ministers, but not the 
elector of Bavaria, whose hereditary succession was the subject of 
negotiation. (9.) Russia and Austria offered their mediation to 
France and England in the war of the American revolution. Vien- 
na was proposed for the place of meeting ; but France refused the 
mediation ; and when the Russian and Austrian ministers wished to 
take part, as mediators, in the congress opened at Paris, in October, 
1782, by the ministers of France, Spain, England, Holland and the 
United States, the preliminaries of peace were settled without their 
knowledge, Nov. 30, 1782, and Jan. 20, 1783, also the definitive 
treaty of Versailles and of Paris, Sept. 3, 1783, and that with Hol- 
land, May 20, 1784. (10.) The disputes of Joseph II with the repub- 
lic of Holland, relating to the opening of the Scheldt, and other sub- 
jects, in 1784, induced France to offer its mediation ; and a congress 
was opened at Versailles, Dec. 8 of the same year, by the French 
minister, Count Vergennes, and the imperial and Dutch ministers. 
It ended with the treaty of Fontainebleau, Nov. 8, 1785, by which 
the barrier treaty of 1715, and the treaty of Vienna, in 1731, were 
annulled, the boundaries of Flanders restored as they were in 1664, 
several strips of land yielded up to the emperor, and, as a compen- 
sation for his claims, a sum of 10,000,000 florins, of which France 
contributed 4,500,000, to prevent the congress from being dissolved. 
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On the other hand, the Scheldt remained closed, and the emperor 
gave up the rest of his claims." 

It is unnecessary to extend this enumeration. It is sufficient to 
say, that congresses, embracing a greater or less number of the 
states of Europe, have been repeated at short intervals from the last 
mentioned period down to the present time. Wars have been ter- 
minated by them; conflicting jurisdictions have been settled; boun- 
daries have been ascertained ; commercial conventions have been 
formed ; and in various ways the interests of friendly intercourse 
and of peace have been promoted. About the year 1825, a proposi- 
tion was made by the then Republic of Colombia to the other repub- 
lics of North and South America, to unite in the formation of an in- 
ternational congress, to be assembled at Panama. The proposition 
excited much interest, both from its novel character, and in view of 
the important results which it might, by possibility, lead to. It was 
accepted by the government of the United States ; but, owing to the 
disturbed and revolutionary condition of the South American repub- 
lics, the assembly met but once, and then only for a short time ; and 
the hopes which it naturally excited, failed to be realized. During 
the discussion of this subject in the Congress of the United States, 
a communication was made (March 15, 1826) to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by President Adams, in which the following passages 
are particularly worthy of being introduced here, as having a close 
connection with some of the topics that have already claimed our 
attention. 

"It will be within the recollection of the House, that immediately 
after the close of the war of our independence, a measure, closely 
analogous to this Congress of Panama, was adopted by the Congress 
of our Confederation, and for purposes of precisely the same char- 
acter. Three commissioners, with plenipotentiary powers, were 
appointed to negotiate treaties of amity, navigation, and commerce 
with all the principal powers of Europe. They met, and resided 
for that purpose about one year at Paris; and the only result. of 
their negotiations at that time, was the first treaty between the 
United States and Prussia — memorable in the diplomatic annals of 
the world, and precious as a monument of the principles, in relation 
to commerce and maritime warfare, with which our country entered 
upon her career, as a member of the great family of independent 
nations. This treaty, prepared in conformity with the instructions 
of the American plenipotentiaries, consecrated three fundamental 
principles of the foreign intercourse which the congress of that 
period were desirous of establishing. First, equal reciprocity, and 
the mutual stipulation of the privileges of the most favored nation in 
the commercial exchanges of peace ; secondly, the abolition of pri- 
vate war upon the ocean ; and, thirdly, restrictions favorable to neu- 
tral commerce upon belligerent practices, with regard to contra- 
band of war and blockades. A painful, it may be said, a calamitous, 
experience of more than forty years, has demonstrated the deep im- 
portance of these same principles, to the peace and prosperity of 
this nation, and to the welfare of all maritime states, and has illus- 
trated the profound wisdom with which they were assumed as car- 
dinal points of the policy of the Union. 

"At that time, in the infancy of their political existence, under the 
VOL. II. — NO. VIII. 8 
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influence of those principles of liberty and of right, so congenial to 
the cause in which they had just fought and triumphed, they were 
able hut to obtain the sanction of one great and philosophical, though 
absolute, sovereign, in Europe, to their liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples. They could obtain no more. Since then, a political hurri- 
cane has gone over three-fourths of the civilized portions of the 
earth, the desolation of which, it may with confidence be expected, 
is passing away, leaving at least the American atmosphere purified 
and refreshed. And now, at this propitious moment, the newborn 
nations of this hemisphere, assembling by their representatives at 
the isthmus between its two continents, to settle the principles of 
their future international intercourse with other nations and with us, 
ask, in this great exigency, for our advice upon those very funda- 
mental maxims, which we, from our cradle, at first proclaimed, and 
partially succeeded to introduce into the code of national law. 

" Without recurring to that total prostration of all neutral and 
commercial rights which marked the progress of the late European 
wars, and which finally involved the United States in them, and ad- 
verting only to our political relation with these American nations, 
it is observable, that, while in all other respects those relations have 
been uniformly, and without exception, of the most friendly and 
mutually satisfactory character, the only causes of difference and 
dissension between us and them, which have ever arisen, originated 
in those neverfailing fountains of discord and irritation, discrimina- 
tions of commercial favor to other nations, licentious privateers, and 
paper blockades. I cannot, without doing injustice to the republics 
of Buenos Ayres and Colombia, forbear to acknowledge the candid 
and conciliatory spirit with which they have repeatedly yielded to 
our friendly representations and remonstrances on these subjects ; 
in repealing discriminative laws which operated to our disadvantage, 
and in revoking the commissions of their privateers ; to which Co- 
lombia has added the magnanimity of making reparation for unlaw- 
ful captures by some of her cruisers, and of assenting, in the midst 
of war, to treaty stipulations favorable to neutral navigation. But 
the recurrence of these occasions of complaint has rendered the 
renewal of the discussions, which result in the removal of them, 
necessary; while, in the mean time, injuries are sustained by mer- 
chants and other individuals of the United States, which cannot be 
repaired, and the remedy lingers in overtaking the pernicious ope- 
ration of the mischief! The settlement of general principles, perva- 
ding, with equal efficacy, all the American states, can alone put an 
end to these evils, and can alone be accomplished at the proposed 
assembly. 

" If it be true that the noblest treaty of peace ever mentioned in 
history is that by which the Carthaginians were bound to abolish the 
practice of sacrificing their own children, because it was stipulated in 
favor of human nature, I cannot exaggerate to myself the unfading 
glory with which these United States will go forth in the memory 
of future ages, if, by their friendly counsel, by their moral influence, 
by the power of argument and persuasion alone, they can prevail 
upon the American nations at Panama, to stipulate, by general agree- 
ment among themselves, and so far as any of them may be concerned, 
the perpetual abolition of private war upon the ocean. And, if we 
cannot yet flatter ourselves that this may be accomplished, as ad- 
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vances towards it, the establishment of the principle that the friendly 
flag shall cover the cargo, the curtailment of contraband of war, and 
the proscription of fictitious paper blockades, engagements which 
we may reasonably hope will not prove impracticable, will, if suc- 
cessfully inculcated, redound proportionally to our honor, and drain 
the fountain of many a future sanguinary war."* 

The international bodies which have hitherto existed under the 
denomination of congresses, have differed, in some important re- 
spects, from that prospective assembly, to which the attention of the 
friends of peace has been called. In the first place, they have not 
been of a permanent character; they have been called into existence 
in connection with particular emergences; and have terminated as 
soon as the circumstances which called them into being would per- 
mit. Again, being created for particular occasions, they have gen- 
erally been limited to a few nations, those which were particularly 
interested, and have not embraced the great body of European and 
civilized states. Their influence, accordingly, has been more limited, 
than it would otherwise be. Furthermore, they have been, in their 
design and in their operations, remedial rather than preventive. 
They have been summoned together in order to heal the wounds 
which have been inflicted, to shut the fountains of wretchedness 
which war has opened ; rather than by antecedent measures to pre- 
vent wars taking place. The congress which the friends of peace 
contemplate, differs essentially ; it is meant to include every civilized 
nation ; it is designed to be a permanent assembly, in order to meet 
the cases of misunderstanding and difficulty, which are constantly 
arising. At the same time, it is not intended to be legislative, but 
purely diplomatic and consultative ; a sort of high court of refer- 
ence and advice, employed in forming treaties and conventions, in 
adjusting, on the principles of equity, those conflicting claims of its 
members, which they may see fit to refer to it ; and in settling the 
doubtful principles of the public code. And in all these measures, 
its great object, that for which it is primarily and particularly pro- 
posed, is the preservation of universal peace. The mere suggestion 
of the existence of such an assembly is enough to excite interest; 
that it is one of the things within the range of possibility, cannot be 
doubted; and the mere possibility, not to say, probability, of its being 
called into existence, cannot fail to call forth thought, discussion and 
effort. 



MR. LORD'S ADDRESS, 

AT THE ANNUAL. MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

Resolved, That it betrays singular ignorance of the genius of Christianity, and the 
progress of reform, to say that it is of no use to make special effort for the cause of peace. 

Sir, nothing is more common, than to hear people express their 
surprise, that direct effort should be insisted on in our cause. Only 
make men Christians, they say, and wars will cease of course; only 
preach the gospel, and you will accomplish your object. 

Sir, we know that the cause of peace cannot advance when 

* American State Papers, 1825, 1826. 



